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THE MESSAGE 


The 1944 and the 1945 conventions the Council were 

cancelled because wartime regulations. Our last conven- 

tion was held Indianapolis 1943. Your officers are now 

work making plans for the 1946 Conventions. hope the 
time and place can soon announced. 


spite these cancellations the council has carried 
magnificently under the Presidency Dr. John Lee; member- 
ship has been maintained, new chapters have been established 

and the Journal has been put sound basis. 


Nevertheless our council has suffered the cancellation regular 
conventions. have lacked the inspiration which comes from meeting to- 
gether discuss our various interests. have been unable take full 
advantage the great impetus which the war has given special education. 
Science has made great discoveries many which are directly applicable 
the handicapped, sums money have been earmarked for special edu- 
Our aims, objectives and techniques have been discovered many 
outside our field, who turn have developed techniques which may 
use us. 


Now the time for plan attend the next convention, 
where will have opportunity hearing outstanding speakers and 
pooling our best constructive ideas. Now the time interest new mem- 
bers our convention. Many new teachers have entered the field spe- 
cial education since our last convention. Many new communities have 
established special education programs. What can you help organize 
new chapter interest new member? 


most anxious serve the very best interests the council. ask 
for your loyal cooperation and shall welcome suggestions from any members 


any time. 


FLORENCE 


President. 
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Analysis Present Instructional Materials 
the Sight Conservation Field 


education the visually handi- 
capped child proceeds one 


opthalmological examination: (1) 


the regular class-room, where special 
materials are available 

for his loss; (2) 
special classes, where 
educational adaptation de- 
sirable curricular adjustment well; 
(3) special Braille classes, where 


methods and 

compensate 
sight-saving 
includes 


training given the use senses 
other than vision the meeting 
educational and social needs. The 
most desirable these placements for 
any child dependent primarily 
the 
and 


the nature the visual loss, e., 
kind and the amount; 
secondarily, other case study fac- 


loss 


tors, including his general health and 


his psychological adjustment his 
handicap. 

Partially seeing children are 
educational facilities which 


implement the basic rules general 
health They require 
adequate provision for physical equip- 
lighting necessary re- 
duce visual and other 
physiological fatigue. They profit 
program which emphasizes 
other senses addition vision 
the educative process. these re- 
spects their needs are the needs 
all children, and the adequate satis- 
faction these needs improves the 


ment and 


eliminate 


Bernardine Schmidt 


educational opportunities not only for 
the handicapped child, but for the so- 
called “average” well. 
developing such program, 
whether the regular 
sight-saving classes, there need for 
books printed clear, large type, 
unglazed paper, with illustrations 
size and clarity for ease visual 
These are the special re- 


perception. 
quirements 
usable with minimum eye-strain 
and visual fatigue. addition, they 
must have the merits interest, 
style, and accuracy context which 
are standard criteria for the selection 
all books for children. they are 
used the visually handicapped 
child the regular classroom, any 
series such special editions must 
include adequate representation 
titles found the state adopted 
list text-books, other lists 
books officially approved for school 
use. 

effort make the best use 
possible books already available 


editions, 
evaluative analysis was made the 
Their titles were compared 


with list the one hundred thirty- 
six basic text books actual class- 
room use our elementary, junior, 


Type Series, Clear Type Publishing 
Co., Upper Montclair, New Jersey, 


Sight Conservation the Special Education Clinics, Indiana Teachers College, 


Terre Haute. 
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and senior high schools. These were 
state-adopted text books, and not one 
these books was available the 
cleartype edition. 


cognizance the change con- 
tent and style that has marked the 
progress children’s books through 
the decades since 1910, the cleartype 
books were classified date pub- 
(or latest revision) within 
each the elementary grades and the 
junior high The books cur- 
rently offered this series dated back 


listing does not include the editions 
the classics which know pub- 
lication, such Rip Van Winkle, The 
Legend Sleepy Hollow, Treasure Island, 
and the Little Lame Prince. 


far 1906, and extended 1938, 
with the exception one title, pub- 
lished 1941. The full analysis 
years and school grades given 
the following table. 


Most the publications came within 
the years from 1922 1926. Since 
that date only scattered few titles 
have been added any one year, and 
total only eighteen the past 
nineteen years. 


The special edition series was then 
examined for accuracy and complete- 
ness contextual information the 
social studies fields. the 
grade, only one volume geography 
included, and that 1912 edition. 


DATE PUBLICATION (OR LAST REVISION) ALL BOOKS, EXCLUDING THE 


CLASSICS, CURRENTLY 


AVAILABLE SPECIAL SIGHT-SAVING EDITIONS, 


SCHOOL GRADE FOR USE WHICH EACH CLASSIFIED 


Publication 

1906 
1912 
1916 
1918 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1941 


Grade 


Jr. Years 

High Total Outdated 


ial 
re- 
ks 
ist 
ise 
ing 


For the fourth grade, two titles are 
available, one published 1923 and 
one 1938; fifth grade only one, 
1938 publication, also. For sixth 
grade there only one title, and that 
book the year 1922. There are 
geographies for use the junior 
high school, although were 
more current and accurate volume, 
the sixth grade book might adapt- 
able. There geographical ma- 
terial available since the years im- 
mediately following the First World 
War. 


history, there are four volumes 
for use grade five, which one 
from 1916; one 1920 revision 
original 1906 publication; one 
from 1924, and one from 1937. For 
sixth grade two titles are published, 
one from 1924 and one from 1931. 
Three junior high histories are avail- 
able, which there 1920 book, 
and the other two are 1922 publica- 


tions. 


There are science books avail- 


able editions, for ele- 


mentary junior senior high 
school use. fact, there are 
kooks listed all for senior high 
levels. 


The years which the context 
these books outdated, and the ab- 
sence accurate information the 
fields the sciences and social studies, 
render them functionally valueless 
developing sound educational pro- 
gram for child. 
The results this analysis were made 
available the publishers 
series, with inquiry their fu- 
ture plans make these books more 
effective. reply, the editor the 
series explained that the company was 
not contemplating expansions re- 
visions the future, due primarily 
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postwar changes the publication 
rights large-size type. 


addition the need for adequate, 
suitable text-books, there need also 
for varied selection free-reading, 
supplemental materials. While, 
general, the visually handicapped child 
should encouraged engage 
leisure time pursuits which 
place him additional visual strain, 
nevertheless, these books are 
selected format that reduces strain 
minimum, 
should available for occasional sub- 
stitution for text-books—when not 
used addition them. Within re- 
cent years occasional books have been 
presented divers publishers which 
meet the special needs the partially- 
seeing child, and which have been 
sufficiently interesting 
ten win the approval their juve- 
nile 


The needs for educational materials 
this field can only par- 
alleviated through individual 
initiative the 
through the use 


tially 
teacher 
tion and 


condensa- 

existing 
materials, and 
available mechanical devices make 
her instruction more effective. Basic 
well-founded program for the 
education the partially-sighted child 
must available source ma- 
terials suitable content well 
format. The development 
program for the publication such 
materials the next step the edu- 
cational plan for the visually handi- 
capped child. 


annotated list these books, published 
from 1937 through 1944, with indication 
the level reading difficulty well 
that their has been pre- 
pared the writer, and available through 
the College Bookstore 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana. 
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Neurophysiological Basis Language 


ANGUAGE that ability found 
only the human being which 
permits him express ideas sym- 
bolic signs and sounds; and corollary, 
receive and interpret the same. 
not one the special senses 
function superimposed 
senses. 


critical study the development 
language reveals two types: (1) 
the emotional, and (2) the volitional. 
Emotional language employed uni- 
versally express danger, pain, sor- 


row happiness. This phase 
language observed the lower 
animals. You can interpret the bark 
your dog when stranger ap- 


proaches; when hurt; when 
tied outside against his wishes; 
when cheerfully greets Tommy 
Any- 
one working with infants recognizes 
this emotional language. the hos- 
pital nursery common observa- 
tion that the infant learns cry 
loudly the feeding time that 
will taken his mother promptly. 
The vocalization the baby when 
happy his bath when be- 
ing amused play easily differen- 
tiated from the vocalization that means 
hungry, cold, wet, pain. 
And strangely enough, the baby can 
any nationality, and his emo- 
tional language universally under- 


the latter’s return from school. 


stood. 


Pennsylvania. 


Ray Van Meter 


ACQUIRED LANGUAGE 

Acquired volitional language, 
the other hand, learned function 
built series complex ex- 
periences. purely man-made 
system signs and sounds which are 
characteristic any given geograph- 
ical location. Volitional language em- 
ploys vision, hearing, speech, kinaes- 
thetic movement, mimicry, and fact, 
practically all bodily activity. may 
occur from environmental stimuli 
omenon from within the mind. 


Language function which de- 
The word functon means 
siology organ the body. The 
complexity the study language 
development immediately apparent 
when note that all special senses 
are employed its production. Lan- 
guage can never static. dy- 
much would like break 
down into its individual component 
parts, inconceivable that speak- 
ing, reading, writing can treated 
separate phases language. 

language acquired and func- 
tion the brain, matures 
chronological pattern determined 
maturing the nervous system. The 
picture becomes clearer start 
with the infant and follow the embry- 
ology and development the special 
structures involved. 


Ray Van Meter, D., Director, Van Meter Child Study Center, Philadelphia, 
This article summary Dr. Van Meter’s discussion the 1944 


Annual Seminar Reading Disabilities sponsored the Reading Staff, School 
Education, The State College, State College, Pennsylvania. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF SPECIAL STRUCTURES 


The future nervous system appears 
the embryo groove the dor- 
sal region. This invaginates and seals 
along its margin until the neural tube 
formed. This tube closed the 
end three weeks. segmented 
supply each dermatome with re- 
ceptor and effector neurons and 
lower forms life each segment 
physiologically complete. The higher 
forms develop supersegmental struc- 
ture The brain becomes the 
controlling and coordinating center 
the body. Its development very 
rapid. The anterior portion the 
brain develops into the forebrain 
prosencephalon; the 
termed the midbrain 
phalon; while the posterior portion 
called the hind brain rhombence- 
phalon. 

The otic vesicle the first recog- 
nizable supersegmental structure. 
develops from the lateral walls the 
hind brain. This structure destined 
play most important part pos- 
coordination, 


mesence- 


ture, muscle 
course, hearing. 

The optic vesicle distinct two 
weeks. This structure ultimately de- 
velops into the retina the eye and 
its connections. 

The olfactory lobe organ smell 
develops from the interior surface 
this region. addition thickening 
the walls the prosencephalon re- 
sults the corpora straitum while 
the optic thalamus arises the sec- 
ondary division diencephalon. These 
latter two structures are destined 
become the great coordinating centers 
for incoming sensory stimuli and 
exert control over the outflow mo- 
tor impulses. The pallium cerebral 
cortex the end stage the fully de- 
veloped prosencephalon. 


The complexity brain growth 
too great for more than mention here. 
The reader referred standard 
text for full details. 

From view 
point, the important fact recognize 


that birth the nervous system 


well-formed but far from functionally 
matured. all intentional purposes, 
the human infant the time birth 
brain stem preparation with the 
higher centers the special sensory 
organs functioning, and 
ciation pathways the lower seg- 
mental levels fairly well established. 

The medullation association path- 
ways thought denote the begin- 
ning function structure. this 
criterion, the new-born infant not 
capable controlled voluntary move- 
ment the pyramidal (voluntary 
motor) tracts are not functioning un- 
til several months after birth. 
further recognized that the full use 
special sensory organs must await ma- 
turity medullation their associa- 
tion pathways the cortex before be- 
ing fully useful the individual 
conscious directed activity. 

birth the infant moves un- 
coordinated, not too purposeful way. 
Certain instinctive 


well, but there proof 


that they are conscious, planned ac- 
tivities. Protective reactions are pres- 
ent. Reflex movements away from 
painful stimulation are established, 
the stimulation adequate. 


REFLEX 


Let pause this point and de- 
This the so-called 
physiological unit function 
the nervous system. its simplest 
form would consist sensory 
affector neuron, association neuron 
and effector motor neuron. Such 


fine 
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simplicity structure organization 
does not exist the human, but 
may use working model. 


reflex the response the body 
stimulus. all conditions are 
kept constant and the stimulus 
the same type and intensity, the re- 
action will always occur. The reflex 
not under volitional control; that 
is, the pupil the eye adjusted 
light low intensity will contract 
become smaller bright light 
directed into the eye. Normally 
person can cause the pupil contract 
stant light. 


The knee jerk another example 
reflex. the patellar tendon 
struck with percussion hammer the 
extensor tendons are shortened. The 
antagonistic muscle tendons the 
hamstring group relax and the knee 
jerk results. person can imitate 
knee jerk voluntary action nor 
can inhibit all conditions re- 


main constant. 


Pavlov was able alter the stim- 
ulus required, however, 
known conditioning experiments. The 
knee jerk elicited percussion the 
normal stimulation. Pavlov, 
ringing bell each time the stim- 


critical 


ulus was applied, was able con- 
dition the individual that eventually 
typical knee jerk could elicited 
simply ringing the bell. 


INSTINCT 


There sharp and distinct divid- 
ing line between instinct. and reflex. 
Both are immediate and unlearned re- 
sponses the stimulation the nerv- 
propriate stimulus set them going. 
Botn are dependent upon ap- 
propriate neural arc. Neither one re- 


quires any degree directive con- 
sciousness whatsoever. 

The difference between instinct and 
reflex, such can made, rela- 
tive. First note reflex con- 
fined small part the body 
whereas instincts are reactions in- 
volving the whole. Secondly, the 
stimulus required for reflex action 
usually simple one; that for in- 
stinct usually quite complex. Third, 
the response reflex type less 
complex than the instinctual pat- 
tern. The fourth difference 
with consciousness having re- 
acted. Many reflexes occur without 
any conscious component whatsoever. 
The pattern instinctive be- 
havior can hardly occur without the 
individual’s being aware its having 
happened. 

This “backstroke” consciousness 
having reacted closely allied feeling 
emotion. From the careful study 
infants would appear that there 
emotions: 
anger, and pleasure. These may 
called out repeatedly adequate 
stimulation. the adult exposed 
adequate stimulation, the proper 
If, how- 


are 


emotional 
ever, repeatedly exposed the 
becomes able 
normal 


response occurs. 


stimulus, 
suppress the reaction. 
run away from danger, but 
dier’s instinctive reaction 
preservation can, with training, re- 
placed the emotion nationalism 
patriotic duty. 

With the foregoing 
physical basis, let investigate the 
development language. 


DEVELOPMENT LANGUAGE 


has been established that loud 
noise calls out the emotion fear 


young infant. may assume that 


re, 
ry 
n 
n 
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dulcet tones the reverse; 
the infant falling 
asleep the mother’s lullaby. 


witness 


primarily designed 
protect the individual. Most other 
special sense organs are depressed 
sleep. Animals and humans can 
awakened sound. using hear- 
ing recognize sound tone, 
rhythm and pitch, the 
learns stimulated (as reflex 
behavior) given arrangement 
sounds. association learns 
identify the object idea with the 
artificial symbol. Word hearing one 
the early accomplishments lan- 


guage. 


Hearing 


emotional language infants 
unlearned 
Breathing 
activity under 
can partially con- 
mally rhythmical pattern. The 
infant modifies this crying, laugh- 
and volitional vocalization while 


observed 
certain stimulation. 
reflex 
cumstances. 


ing, 
the stage emotional expression. 
This training used the develop- 
ment acquired articulate speech. 
The complexity the neuro-physio- 
logical can best 
stood when realize that speak, 
the proper centers the brain must 
first originate the psycho-motor out- 
put control the lungs (bellows-like 
action chest wall and diaphragm) 
constrict the vocal cords the proper 
then manipulate 
mouth, tongue, pharynx, 
cavity produce the desired sound. 
the produced sound achieves the 
child’s desire, will tend repeat 
it. The word 
made undoubtedly the accidental 
closed. The pleasant response the 
mother, and reward the form 


process 


position; 


caresses and fondling soon creates 
essociation pleasure for the child 
with the resultant repetition the 
word. Deafness, 
structures, anomalies the organs 
articulation will constitute reason 
for defective phonation. 


VISION 


During the period development 
spoken language the child has been 
visually stimulated. The eye op- 
tical system capable reacting 
fairly discriminating manner. The as- 
sociation vision with all other modal- 
ities special sense must remem- 
bered. fairly well established 
that infant has only monocular 
vision birth, and that color vision 
not developed present all. 

Anatomically the retina 
types light sensitive receptors. The 
rods, capable being stimulated 
light but reacting only gray 
black perception, are located the 
periphery. the macula (fovea) 
approached, cones begin appear 
until the fovea, only cones are 
present. Stimulation the cones re- 
sults color perception. Color per- 
ception binocular are 
twenty-four 
months age. 

The right half each retina projects 
its fibers backwards over the optic 
nerve. These fibers terminate the 
geniculate body that side, few 


vision 


the fibers passing the optic thal- 


amus and the vestibular nucleus 
tion. The visual pass from 
the geniculate body the occipital 
cortex the right side. Perception 
occurs this point, but the images 
must fused and projected the 


critical area the dominant hemi- 
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sphere for conscious perception. 
sharp vision possible only the 
fovea, apparent that the visual 
axis must directed toward the point 
stimulus. For near vision, this re- 
quires convergence the eyes. 
the foveal area small, very few ob- 
jects can seen their entirety with 
Coordinated muscle 
movement scanning becomes neces- 
The mus- 
important 


sary for critical evaluation. 
cular component 
binocular vision than vision it- 
self. There several optical il- 
lustrations which prove this fact. For 
example, two lines equal length ar- 
ranged the position inverted 
will give the impression that the 
vertical line longer than the hori- 
This due greater mus- 


more 


are 


zontal. 
cular effort being necessary scan 

The ability scan object cor- 
rectly and reproduce graphically 
complex integration 
motor movements the eyes and 
adults with our experi- 
enced visual apparatus can con- 
fused optical illusions, think how 
difficult for child assign true 
values lines their form and 
direction when first attempts 


requires 


hands. 


write. 
Horizontal scanning more easily 
accomplished left right swing 


the average individual. This ap- 
parently hereditary tendency 


and undoubtedly explains our read- 
ing and writing that sequence. Any 
disturbance association centers may 
result tendency right left 
swing. Doctors Orton and Travis 
have popularized this knowledge 


their attack the 
The architectural arrangement 
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each half the brain mirror 
image the other, each half control- 
ling the opposite side the body. 
One hemisphere the seat the 
critical both motor and 


sensory language functions. 


for 


Recent studies the brain reveal 
the fact that the dominant hemisphere 
not necessarily indicated right 
left handedness. Doctor Gardner 
the Cleveland Clinic recently re- 
moved the right frontal lobe pure 
left hander who was the son 
left-handed father. speech dis- 
turbance resulted. personally cared 
for boy who suffered severe injury 
his head. operation, was 
noted that the critical areas for speech 
and hearing were destroyed hemor- 
The boy recovered with 
Two later 
railroad accident, and 


rhage. 
speech defect. 
was killed 
was permitted examine the brain 

The speech areas were 
This boy was pure right 


years 


carefully. 
atrophic. 
hander. 


SUMMARY 


conclusion should recognize 
that the ability use language works 
pendent upon the maturing asso- 
ciation within the central 
nervous system, and that there 
wide variation between the rate 
maturing different individuals; also 
variation the time appearance 
different association pathways. In- 
dividuals further show preference for 
the type sensory reception best 
adapted their needs. Some have 
better visual-motor imagery, others 
auditory-motor, while others have 
predominant kinaesthetic imagery. 
the simple arithmetical law com- 
binations, these variations permit 

(Continued page 51) 
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Teaching The Older Slow Learner 


can with this class?” 
question frequently asked 
attention. The reading material 
available books too difficult. The 
children are uninterested and unedu- 
cable.” 
one visits such class, the teach- 


upils. 


“You can’t expect much from these 
pupils, this the lowest group 
the building.” Many teachers con- 
such classes. They breathe sigh 
relief when those who “never have 
been and never will any good” are 
old enough leave school. 

For seventeen years the writer has 
worked with teachers slow-learning 
boys, years age. What con- 
clusions may drawn from the ob- 
servations, studies, and experimenta- 
tion made during this period? 

seems clear that most the ma- 
terials and methods used with younger 
slow-learning pupils are not effective. 
The common method assignment, 
home study, and recitation used with 
regular high school students not suc- 
cessful. 


What effective? attempting 


partial answer this question, the 
writer will first depict the character- 


istics typical slow-learning boy, 


and will describe science unit that 
was developed for group such 
boys. Some the important factors 
efficient learning will presented 
illustrated. 

learning boy. years old and 
has between and 80. His 
arithmetic and 
the fourth and 
family 


grade equivalent 
reading between 
fifth grade. His home 
life can characterized insecur- 
ity and instability. The district 
which lives noted for its organ- 
houses prostitution. has diffi- 
culty meeting with success the 
mands the classroom, with the 
sulting feelings frustration, failure, 
school. There 
the 


disinterest 
increasing conflict 
rewards work and the compulsory 
attendance laws. The desire for money 


and 


and things that money will buy 


resulting unsocial behavior and the 
feelings insecurity that 
havior entails. How can 
John most effectively taught? 
John, because his many 


for the past fourteen years has been principal the Outh- 
waite Occupational School for Boys Cleveland. 


has previously held positions 


instructor vocational agriculture, principal and superintendent rural centralized 


schools, biology teacher Collinwood High School, and assistant principal 


Thomas Edison 


received his bachelor science degree from Ohio State University, master’s 
degree from Columbia University, and his doctorate education from Western Reserve 


University. 


Dr. Wight the president the Greater Cleveland Chapter the International 


Council Exceptional Children. 
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TEACHING THE OLDER SLOW LEARNER 


book subjects, the feelings and ten- 
sions aroused out-of-school mal- 
adjustments, his parent’s lack in- 
terest his school program, his own 
desire work and earn some money, 
and ‘little hope for securing the kind 
job that requires education, has 
had but little desire learn. The 
threat being given low marks has 
not been incentive. 


CREATING DESIRE LEARN 


John will 
when develops the active attitude 
Motivation will 


motivated learn 
desiring learn. 
influence directly the intensity ef- 
fort that John will put forth learn. 
will determine the unity atten- 
tion that able give the task. 
will mediate the amount fatigue 
Motivation 
relationship 


the process learning. 
will have 
the satisfaction felt him upon 


important 


successful learning, and the dis- 
appointment experienced upon failure. 


Desire for learning will increase 
John with the feeling 
learning. Success for 
John will dependent interests 
which are relatively mature and the 
belief that what about under- 
take not too difficult. 


attempting motivate the unit 


sound, the science 
bring into the classroom drum and 
bugle since Drum and Bugle Corps 
one the John’s 
school. Later on, the will 
taken the observe 
and study the strings piano. Ex- 
perience has demonstrated that play- 
ing these musical instruments and 
asking leading questions will create 
desire John’s part find out 


what makes sound. People all ages 


activities 
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are interested drum corps 
piano. The explanation how sound 
produced such instruments 
relatively simple. 


DESIRE TO WHAT END 


The mastery “subject matter” 
not concept learning well adapted 
John who has low linguistic ability. 
Instead, will more fruitful the 
teaching-learning process focus at- 
tention the concept, “the chief char- 
acteristic learning the alteration 
behavior experience,” wherein 
the emphasis will put upon experi- 
encing and the alteration behavior. 


teaching this unit sound, what 
will de- 


John member the Drum 


“alteration behavior” 
sired? 
and Bugle Corps; some his class- 


the 


experience John may able in- 


mates are the piano class. 


crease his skill playing bugle 
with Other 
boys may led desire learn 
play some musical instrument. All 


greater understanding. 


the boys will gain increased appre- 
ciation music and will able 
listen more intelligently. Such changes 
behavior will effected John 
his experiences. 


EXPERIENCING 


Because John’s poor linguistic 
ability, first hand experiencing will 
preferable the indirect second 
hand experience found textbooks. 
John’s understanding the concept, 
“Sound produced vibration,” 
will developed through direct ex- 
periences with the drum and with the 
bugle. preparation for the experi- 
ence finding out what makes the 
sound drum, the teacher will ask 
leading questions and have John 
watch closely see what happens 
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the head the drum when hit 
with drum stick. cannot see 
the drum vibrate, will able 
feel the vibration lightly holding 
his finger tips the drum head. 
get clearer concept vibration, the 
teacher will have John and another 
boy stretch rubber band taut, pluck 
it, see the vibration, and listen the 
sound made. the experience 
finding out what makes the sound 
bugle, the teacher will have boys 
who have never played bugle, try it. 
may some time. before such boys 
discover that the vibration the 
lips that makes the sound. The boy 
that has directly experienced this will 
have gained increased appreciation 
music greater degree than 
would have had merely read 
some textbook about how sound 
produced bugle. 
THE UNDERSTANDING EXPERIENCE 


“Pitch depends upon the number 
vibrations per second.” This general 
concept generalization will de- 
veloped for John experiments 
experiences with rubber bands and 
inspection the strings piano. 
The teacher will help John develop 
mathematical concept pitch solv- 
ing the following problems. 

the lowest piano vibrates 
the rate times per second, 
what the rate vibration the 
other C’s? 

Enter the results the following 
table which placed the 


blackboard. 


Vibrations 
per second 
Lower 
Middle 


5th 

8th 


John and his classmates may also 
work out the approximate vibration 
rate for each note key the piano. 
The teacher will probably find neces- 
sary explain how multiply 
whole number fraction. The an- 
swers will placed the following 
table. 


Vibrations 
per second 
Lower C 32 
32x 9/8 
32x 
32x 5/3 
64x 9/8 
64x 
64x 4/3 
128x 9/8 
8thC 4092 


Throughout the mathematics experi- 
ence; should constantly kept 
mind that the primary objective 
help John understand the meaning 
pitch. The computations are simple. 
Each new problem very much like 
the one previously worked. Only one 
new element is.introduced time. 
Since there wide range the 
difficulty the problems, provision 
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for individual differences may easily 
made. 


INTEGRATION AND GENERAL CONCEPTS 


The human mind endowed with 
considerable power organize experi- 
ence, establish logical arrangements 
ideas, and arrive general con- 
cepts. arrive the generalization, 
“Sound produced vibration,” 
John will need extensive experiences, 
well the organization these 
experiences, and the learning the 
conventional symbols words for ex- 
pressing these generalizations. John 
will need help this process. This 
will involve the arranging circum- 
stances that may have the ex- 
periences leading generalization, 
the checking these generalizations 
against further experience and against 
the generalizations others, and.the 
insisting his teacher that John state 
his generalizations accurate terms. 

John this ability generalize 
limited short memory span, the 
difficulty visualizing linguistic sym- 
bolism, and his poor powers associa- 
tion. result, the generalizations 
must simple and specific pos- 
sible, expressed that can under- 
stand and use them checking against 
other experiences. 

this unit, four generalizations will 
formulated: 

Sound produced vibration. 

Loudness intensity increases 
with increase the amount 
vibration and the area the vibrating 
body. 

Pitch depends upon the number 
vibrations per second. 


Various qualities sound are 
produced different musical instru- 
ments. 


The teacher will help John check 
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the developed generalizations think- 
sound. What vibrates the horn 
automobile? How can one increase 
the loudness intensity the human 
voice? Why does the tightening 
violin string making rubber band 
more taut produce sound with higher 
pitch? Why does the note 
violin, saxophone, and harmonica 
sound different? How these gen- 
eralizations apply the musical in- 
strument you are learning play? 
musical instruments you have 
heard? 

further clarify these generaliza- 
tions, the teacher will have John find 
the meaning the words, sound, vi- 
bration, intensity, pitch, and quality 
the dictionary. The meanings that 
apply will discussed. The four 
generalizations will written the 
blackboard simple language 
possible and memorized. John will 
tested the four statements and 
must tell what each means. 


Since John will now have had 
rich background experiences deal- 
ing with sound, and will understand 
the abstract word 
symbols, will ready read 
about sound. Most books dealing with 
the subject sound will too diffi- 
cult for John read and understand, 
the teacher has written and had 
mimeographed the material that will 
used this class. 


meaning new 


The subject matter this material 
will appropriate for boys John’s 
chronological age but still simple 
style, ideas, and vocabulary. The 
level difficulty and comprehension 
will about that the fourth grade 
that John can read with reason- 
able ease. The teacher will have kept 
per cent the vocabulary within 
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the first 1,500 words the Thorndike 
teachers’ word list. Compound 
complex sentences will not have been 
used when simple sentence would 
The style writing will 


suffice. 
natural, simple, direct, and lively. 
mimeographing it, pains will taken 
avoid typographical errors, smudgi- 
ness, crowding the page, and other 
things that detract from appearance 
and readability. 


EVALUATION 


Recordings various instruments 
and combinations instruments will 
played and discussed see how 
John understands what has 
been studying. will try identify 
the different instruments the dif- 


well 


ferences the quality the sound. 


will asked write para- 
eraph telling how this study sound 
has helped him the playing some 
musical instrument listening 
others with more understanding en- 
joyment. reading his paragraph 
the teacher will able evaluate 
what extent the classroom experiences 
changed John’s behavior. 

Short objective tests will provide an- 
other form drill, review and evalu- 


ation. 
EXPLORING SUGGESTED NEW ACTIVITIES 


The criterion the value school 
education for John the extent 
which creates him desire for 
continued growth and 
means for making such desire effective 
fact. short-time units such 
this one are not result John 
series uncoordinated learnings, the 
teacher will careful discuss with 
class the possibilities exploring 
suggested new activities. 


Such suggested activities might in- 


clude finding the answers the 
lowing questions. 


How sounds get from musi- 
cal instrument our ear? 

What happens the ear when 
person becomes deaf? 

How are sound vibrations car- 
ried over the telephone? 

How are they reproduced 
radio? 

How are sound movies made and 
how they work? 

What are the various means 


war? 
What are the possible new de- 


velopments 


the war? 
SUMMARY 


the teaching the slow-learning 
pupil, learning has been thought 
the alteration behavior experi 
ence. The following factors that 
such learning effective have been dis- 
cussed: 

Creating desire learn. 

The alteration behavior that 
desired. 


The understanding experi- 


ence. 
The general con- 
cepts. 

Evaluation. 

Exploring suggested new activi- 
ties. 

These factors learning were ap- 
plied the development unit 
sound. the construction this 
unit the writer kept 
mind that the slow-learner has short 
memory span—can hcld but few 
ideas his mind on2 time; that 


(Continued puge 56) 
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Special Education Act! 


SECTION The several school 
districts Oklahoma are hereby au- 
thorized provide common school 
education, including high school, for 
every mentally and physically handi- 
capped child legal school age who 
bona fide resident this State 
and mentally capable receiving such 
instruction and whose physical disabil- 
ities are such make impractical 
for him attend public school main- 
tained school district for nor- 
mal children. For the purpose this 
Act, physically disabled children are 
hereby classified into the following 
(1) orthopedic and 


cardiac cripples: (2) children with 


defective vision, including the blind 


and near blind: (3) children with de- 
fective hearing defective speech, 
both, including the deaf and near deaf; 
and (4) children certified the State 
Board Education have intelli- 
quotient which will qualify them 
for such special schools herein 
designated. 

SECTION The 
whether child physically handi- 
capped make impractical for 
him attend school maintained for 
normal children school district 
whether such child mentally ca- 
pable receiving instruction, and the 
particular group disabled children 


determination 


set forth Section hereof into which 
child should classified, shall 
determined the school board the 
school district which such child re- 
sides. Such determination shall 
based upon examination the child 
duly licensed physician other 
qualified specialist, both, emplcyed 
said board. 

SECTION Any school district 
the State which reside not fewer 
than six (6) physically handicapped 
children legal age and/or re- 
quisite mentality, set forth Sec- 
tion this Act, and who are all 
classified into any one the groups 
phyisically disabled children spec- 
ified said section, may provide suit- 
able facilities and employ qualified 
teachers for the instruction said 
children each such group, either 
schools classrooms maintained 
for such purposes such other 
places, including the home such 
children, the school board the 
district may deem advisable, said 
school board such district may 
transfer such children 
where such facilities and teachers are 
provided. When such school district 
does not provide such suitable 
lities and qualified teachers when 
fewer than six (6) 
capped children residing 
district are classified belonging 
any one the groups disabled chil- 
dren specified Section herein, 


education the states: Wisconsin and Delaware, Vol. March, 1944; Pennsylvania, 
Vol. XI, October, 1944; Washington and Tennessee, Vol. XI, November, 1944; Michigan, 
Vol. XI, February, 1945; Illinois, Vol. XI, March, 1945; Vol. XII, October, 1945. 

The information Oklahoma was supplied Mr. Voyle Scurlock, Director, 
State Board Vocational Education, Oklahoma City. 
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each said children may trans- 
ferred school district this State, 
with the consent the school board 
thereof, where suitable educational 
facilities and teachers are provided. 
Transfers authorized this section 
shall made under such rules and 
regulations the State Board Edu- 
cation may prescribe and accord- 
ance with the general laws governing 
the transfer pupils from one school 
district another; provided, however, 
that the district from which such 
transfer made shall pay the dis- 
trict which the transfer made 
such tuition costs the State Board 
Education may establish equit- 
able keeping with the per pupil as- 
sessed valuation the school districts 
involved but which instance 
shall exceed the per capital cost 
education physically handicapped 
children the district which the 
transfer made, for each child trans- 
ferred. The State Board Educa- 
tion hereby authorized direct the 
disbursement such State 
tion federal allocation may 
established for the purpose pro- 
educational facilities 
handi- 


and teachers 
capped children for the purpose 
equalizing opportunities 
physically handicapped children 
the various school districts. 

SECTION shall the duty 
all persons taking the school census 
provided law report the name, 
age, address, and the nature the 
handicap each physically handi- 
capped child and the name and the 
address the parent, guardian, 
other person having custody con- 
trol said child. 

SECTION shall the duty 
the State Board Education de- 


termine and prescribe the qualifica- 
tions all persons who teach physical- 
handicapped children under the pro- 
visions this Act, issue certificates 
such teachers may qualified, 
and prescribe and promulgate rules 
and regulations for the proper admin- 
istration this Act. shall un- 
lawful for any school district em- 
ploy pay any person teach phy- 
sically handicapped children unless 
said person the holder cer- 
tificate issued the State Board 
Education. 
SECTION 
ated herein 
among the various school districts 
the State providing such educational 
facilities for physically handicapped 
children the State Board Edu- 
cation per capita basis for the 


The funds appropri- 
apportioned 


purpose reimbursing school 
districts for the per capita expendi- 
tures made them providing such 
special educational facilities for phy- 
sically handicapped children over and 
above the normal per capita cost ex- 
pended such school districts for 
educational purposes, accordance 
with rules and regulations adopt- 
for such purpose the State 
Board Education and for the pur- 
pose carrying out the provisions 
this Act. Before any such school dis- 
trict may receive State aid for the 
education such physically handi- 
capped children, described herein, 
such school district must have ex- 
amount per pupil equal 
that sum expended per pupil other 
children enrolled such school. 
SECTION The State Board 
make such rules and regulations 
may necessary, conformance with 
(Continued page 53) 
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EDUCATION FOR ALL AMERICAN YOUTH 
Plans for Exceptional Child 


SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE GIFTED 

The strong sense social responsi- 
bility which one finds the American 
City schools expressed again the 
schools’ concern for students with 
superior abilities. One who lives 
these fateful years national and 
world reconstruction can hardly fail 
that which 


people are now called solve 


reflect the problems 
threaten outstrip the capacities 
human intelligence. Never history 
has the world needed the full de- 
velopment. the talents those most 
gifted nature. 

The opportunities for students un- 
usual abilities are largely the product 
skilful 
“Common Learnings” and college 


teaching, 


preparatory and vocational courses. 
Here the teachers are certainly aware 
need, and dint much effort 
meet that need. Within 
each class, student’s work planned 
and scheduled that each one may 
work rate consistent with his 
abilities. Within the class purposes, 
each student helped set in- 
dividual goals achievement and 
individual plans for progressing 
ward these goals. Small-group and 
are frequently 
used. Mastery all esesntial knowl- 
Students 


they are making 


petent 


edge and skills stressed. 


are supplied with all sorts objec- 
tive tests achievement which they 
can apply themselves. Every stu- 
dent made feel, possible, that 


not with his fellows, but with his 
own potential achievements. 
The high schools have not 


tempted accelerate their gifted stu- 
dents but rather broaden and en- 
rich their learning. There much 
which everyone should learn part 
his general equipment for life that 
early acceleration toward specialized 
training can hardly justified. 


SPECIAL SERVICES FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


any community, small large, 
there are some children and youth 
who are blind, deaf, crippled, suf- 
chronic and 
there are some who are handicapped 
low ability learn. Opportunities 
for education are not equal unless the 


ferers from diseages, 


needs these have been met near- 

Some the handicapped have 
placed institutions equipped care 
for them. Not 
more than percent for physical and 
These place- 
ments have been made 
the children reach high school. Some 
are confined their homes—a few 


Not many, however. 


mental causes together. 


permanently, others during long per- 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This article reproduced from EDUCATION FOR ALL AMERI- 
CAN YOUTH, pp. 333-336, Educational Policies Commission, National Education Asso- 
ciation the United States and the American Association School Administrators, 


Washington, 
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iods treatment and convalescence. 
For those the schools supply home 
teachers. 

The great majority are able at- 
tend the regular schools suitable 
services are provided for them. 
City these services com- 
mence when the child first enters 
school, but here shall refer only 
upper secondary 


American 


those the 
schools. 

First, the physically 
—the blind, the partially-sighted, the 
hard-of-hearing, the severely crippled, 
who suffer 
heart ailments—are all transported 
bus the Jefferson High 
This school equipped with ele- 
Braille library, 
lighted study room for the 


specially 


sighted, head phones the auditor- 
ium for the hard-of-hearing, and 
small gymnasium with equipment for 
physiotherapy and apparatus for exer- 
cise suited the crippled. 

Individual instruction Braille, be- 
gun elementary school, continued 
the system’s Braille teacher. 
There comparable service 
reading for the deaf and the hard-of- 
hearing. Student assistants are em- 
read the blind. Rest per- 
iods and special feeding are provided 
for those who need 
Otherwise, there segregation 
the physically handicapped. They take 
the courses “Common Learnings” 
and vocations within the limits 


Hoyer, Louis P., and Hay, Charles 
Services the Orthopedically Handi- 
capped. Philadelphia, Pa.: Board Educa- 
tion, 115 

Jefferson High School this year there are 
four blind children, eleven partially-seeing, 
three deaf, twenty-three hard-of-hearing, 
sixty-seven crippled, and forty-one serious 
cardiac defects—a total one hundred and 
forty-nine. 


their abilities. Avocational interests 
—especially manual arts and music 
—are particularly encouraged because 
their value for the mental health 
those who cannot active their 
fellows. 

Students with speech handicaps are 
treated somewhat differently. They 
usually attend regular classes and re- 
ceive remedial treatment from spe- 
cialist speech defects attached the 
city staff. specialist 
vises the teachers and parents con- 
cerned that experiences classes 
and home may support the remedial 


program. 
With the mentally handicapped, 
problems are more difficult. Here 


also, however, the schools follow the 
policy minimizing segregation. These 
youth, held, have the same needs 
others. They too will work, earn 
money, spend their earnings, mem 
bers families, good ill 
health, vote elections, members 
organizations, and use their leisure 
time wisely otherwise. They are 
more likely learn these things 
well, believed, they werk as- 
sociation with other students. 

Slow-learning students, well 
their more gifted classmates, benefit 
from the common practice adapting 
work classes the learning abil 
ities individual children. The rate 
progress expected the slow-learn- 
ing youth suited his capacities. 
teacher class “Common Learn- 
ings” vocational subject usually 
does not have more than two three 
seriously handicapped children 
class. soon comes know them 
and adjusts their work their limita- 
tions. Since not constrained 
bring all his students fixed 
standard for “passing,” satisfied 
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each proceeds according his abil- 
ities. 

vocational matters, the mentally 
handicapped are helped find and 
which they have reasonable chance 
holding job and earning living. 
This first all matter guidance 
and then adapting vocational in- 
salable skills rather than partial learn- 
ing many. sometimes happens 
that backward student, while still 
high school, able find employ- 
likely able attain. When 
this the student usually en- 
couraged continue his employment 
through the remainder this time 


high school under supervision 
vocational teacher. This supervised 


work counted the student’s course 
Such stu- 
attend 


vocational preparation. 


dent, however, 
school for classes “Common Learn- 
health and physical education, 


and individual 


” 
Ings, 


Occasionally slow-learning student 
has such inadequate knowledge lan- 
guage and numbers that his learning 
classes falls well below his ability. 
Then must given special assist- 
Each teacher “Common 
has student 
individual instruction his assistant 
sometimes clears the difficulty. 


ance. 


not, the teacher the 


need the class adviser who ar- 


This made possible the fact that 
are scheduled from 8:00 
10:00 

These are usually community institute stu- 
dents who are looking forward teaching 
Their work assistants con- 
stitutes their “work experience under em- 
ployment They are paid from 
student-aid funds included 


is a 


ranges for attendance remedial 
class for long may necessary 
bring the student the place where 
can profit from regular classes. 


Basis Language 
(Continued from page 41) 


learning, and educators must 
not permit ourselves expect all 
children learn the same method 
teaching. When problems develop 
the language field, infantile 
mutilation stammering, they must 
and 
those children carefully studied from 


recognized trouble signs 
reading readiness standpoint with 
the proper method presentation de- 


read readily should examined 


termined. child does not learn 
immediately. That examination should 
carried out person skilled 


Hear- 


evaluated. 


and interested the subject. 
should 
Vision should tested, but should 
beyond the static tests for visual 
acuity and the correction refrac- 
tive errors the kinetic test the 
actual reading situation. 

interests and knowledge must occur. 
Teachers, 
must learn act team the 
study these problems, and this serv 
ice should made available generally 
careful statistical studies reveal 
high incidence language disabilities 
cecurring children good menta! 
capacity. much sympathy 
with the splendid program dealing 
with defective children our ortho- 
genic backward classes, but the 
real challenge giving the boy 
girl who has the capacity benefit 
training opportunity receive 
that ean live fuller and 
enriched life. 


osychologists, 
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Kalamazoo Chapter Studies the 


Disabled Worker Industry 


recent meeting the Kala- 
mazoo Chapter, International 
Council for Exceptional Children, five 
men representing the personnel de- 
partments various industries 
Kalamazoo were members panel. 
The topic for discussion was “The Dis- 
abled Worker Industry.” 

One man reported that the last 
days. they had hired five girls who 
were deaf mutes. These people have 
been very satisfactory from dollar 
They are men- 


and cents standpoint. 
tally 
emergency. 

Another company has number 
girls with leg and foot difficulties. The 
jobs this place are predominantly 
sedentary character, thus giving 
this type handicapped person 
This concern also has many cardiac 
eases. Due the fact that there are 
elevators the building which elim- 
inate the necessity climbing stairs 


alert, quick react 


these people can work here satisfac- 
torily. 

With the mentally retarded the situ- 
ation more difficult. are 
slow that they don’t know the rate 
pay. They all think they are people 
who should receive $1.25 per hour. 
Business sympathetic with these 
people but they must also contribute 
their share. The personnel men agreed 
that was labor analyze 
these persons and put them jobs 
that will fit them—preferably jobs 
that not require too much thinking 
and present too many hazards such 
persons are slow thinkers and less able 
escape quickly mishap occurs 
than are those who are alert mentally 
and quick thinking. 


tool crib server one industry 
has only one leg and must 
crutches and yet can serve the em- 
ployees faster than any other man that 
has served this same position. 
handicapped person thinks about his 
job more seriously and wants make 
good. 

The question was asked, “What will 
happen the handicapped when there 
will plenty able bodied people 
fill all the available jobs?” The reply 
was given that they will receive the 
same consideration the others and 
employers will retain all them that 
can handle their 
They are not hired out sympathy. 
The employers talk with them directly 
about their handicap and emphasize 
the fact that they must make valu- 
able contribution industry. The 
employers were under the impression 
that perhaps handicapped people have 
been coddled too much during their 
school years which accounted for the 
fact that when things went wrong 
these people displayed violent tempers. 
sympathize with them does not 
help. 

Along with the physically and men- 
tally handicapped individual there 
the emotionally disturbed person. 
World War will furnish many 
these cases. One employer reports that 
four walls and ceiling seem bother 
men who have returned from fierce 
fighting some theatre war. They 
start work About eight 
they begin show emotional dis- 
turbances and 8:30 9:00 con- 
ditions become unbearable for them. 
has found that they are placed 
job where there large space 
which work they seem get 
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along much better. They plan keep 
these individuals, work with them, 
and help them make satisfactory 
adjustment. When they 
hired the employers talk with them 
every day. After few weeks they 
see them once week. They find that 
these persons make very satisfactory 
employees. 

The schools may help the satis- 
duals keeping them mentally alert 
and striving get top anything 
that comes up. Thus they grow 
older they will know how take 
They should en- 
courage them mix with other chil- 


care themselves. 


dren. 

The discussions the panel may 
summed follows: there re- 
newed emphasis the employment 
that some their good workers are 


Oklahoma 


(Continued from page 48) 


the terms this Act, accept and 
disburse any grants funds that may 
matched received from the 
Federal Government for the education 
such physically handicapped chil- 
dren. 

SECTION There hereby ap- 
propriated out the moneys the 
State Treasury the State Okla- 
homa the credit the General Rev- 
enue Fund, which are not otherwise 
appropriated, for the fiscal year end- 
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handicapped people. They are not 
employed out sympathy. The 
slow can fairly well 
repetitive jobs. There 
variety jobs which handicapped 
people can engage. jobs held 
normal people can held the 
physically disabled. can com- 
pete effectively with others. The 
schools can offer adequate counsel- 
ing program. After children’s talents 
are discovered they should receive 
sufficient training develop these 
talents. they are trained for only 
one job, that job may become obsolete 
when they are age enter in- 
dustry. The schools must develop 
wholesome attitudes. The handicapped 
person capable contributing much 
the solution his own problem. 
The state, local and national agencies 
tributions. 


ing June 30, 1946, the sum Twenty 
Thousand ($20,000.00) and 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1947, the sum Twenty Thousand 
($20,000.00) Dollars for the purpose 
reimbursing the various school dis- 
tricts the State, which shall provide 
special educational facilities for phy- 
sically handicapped Children, pursuant 
the terms this Act. event 
shall the amount the State aid 
granted exceed One Hundred 
($100.00) Dollars per year for each 
such physically handicapped child. 
SECTION Emergency Clause. 
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Follow-up Special School Children 


London County, England 


many years the London County 

Council has undertaken, 
the Ministry Labor and Na- 
tional Service, the work placing 
employment children leaving its Spe- 
cial Schools the age 16, and 
figures have been submitted each 
quarter the number placings. 
But recently been 
made find out happens 
question which, view 
its connection with the Education Bill, 
now particular moment. 

Accordingly, was decided in- 
vestigate the records all the chil- 
dren leaving the Special 
Schools the specimen year 1935, 
with results that are described 
luminating and reassuring.” Out 
the 493 school leavers, are now 
Institutions under Guardianship un- 
der the Mental Deficiency Act, and 
have died. The remaining 421 have 
needed form public care, and 
these only are unemployable; 198 


attempt has 


are known wholly partially 
self-supporting, and have joined 
162 boys girls who could not 
traced owing evacuation, etc., but 
there every reason believe that 


New York State Committee 


New York State Committee 

Mental Hygiene maintains 
fold program: educational work with 
professional groups and 
and the development mental Hy- 
giene resources. This Committee 
department the State Charities Aid. 


they, too, are living successfully 
the community, applications for 
institutional care other help have 
been received their behalf. 

The report states that, the basis 
these figures, would appear that 
only per cent its Special School 
leavers are likely need institution 
care, and that the other per cent 
may expected success- 
fully the community. true 
that the employment situation since 
1940 has been abnormally favourable 
for defectives, but the other hand, 
attention called the “imponder- 
able factor” the Disabled Persons 
(Employment) which 
those mental defectives who become 
registered disabled persons may 
hold advantage obtaining work. 


under 


Testimony paid the value 
the after-care given social workers 
these boys and girls, whose success- 
ful launching the industrial world 
depends very largely the under- 
standing help and guidance given 
them, both the time replacement 


and afterwards. 


Reproduced from Mental Health— 
Vol. No. 1944, 13. 


Mental Hygiene* 


Since 1941 war work has been 
major activity. The Committee be- 
gan experimental work for the Selec- 
tive Service 1941, the purpose be- 
ing assist psychiatric classifica- 
tion providing social histories. The 
experiments conducted showed that 


Ruth Henning, Assistant Executive Secretary the New York Com- 


mittee, the request the Editor. 
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social history the registrant sum- 
marizing what his own community 
knew about him would material 
assistance psychiatrists the in- 
duction station, who have only few 
minutes for each examination. 


1942 the Selective Service issued 
directive all local boards inform- 
ing them that social workers would 
available for securing 
tories. The Committee appointed Ad- 
visory Committees each county 
select suitable personnel. Both social 
agencies and social workers respond- 
most generously the request for 
help and some 800 names were recom- 
mended the State Selective Service. 
They were assigned name 260 
individual local boards outside New 
York City. Similar service 
vided for New York City local boards 
the New York City Committee 
Mental Hygiene. the spring 
1943 the Selective Service sent 
mandatory directive local boards 
requiring them give the assigned 
social workers the names men be- 
ing considered for Class The pro- 
gram now maintained large 


The plan developed New York 
State was recommended the Na- 
tional Selective Service for other 
States Medical Circular which 
established the Medical Survey Pro- 
gram October 1943. 
social workers all over the country 
are now participating. 

More recently attention has been 
centered rehabilitation men dis- 
charged from the armed forces 
grounds. 


The necessity for centralized local 
planning has become acute. spite 
many federal and state programs, 
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there are serious gaps the benefits 
available. The Committee believes 
that provision for the “N-P” not 
need hospitalization the greatest 
these. all the medical dis- 
charges some per cent are neuro- 
psychiatric, but local agencies are not 
well equipped either understand 
provide service for them. 


The State Committee 
taken two projects: (1) help com- 
munities organize local 
giene resources part central- 
ized rehabilitation program, and in- 
crease them possible; (2), pro- 
vide selected pamphlets and other 
educational material various groups 
taking part rehabilitation services. 


Correlated with this the rapidly 


community 
mental hygiene clinics. The State 
Committee assists local groups 
helping organization plans and 
furnishing data about costs, scope 
and .standards for training clinic 
personnel. County mental hygiene 


committees affiliated with the State 
Committee are many cases taking 
leading part developing local ac- 
tivities. 


long established but still vital 
part the program maintained 
Visitors State mental institutions. 
Each the institutions supervised 
the State Department Mental 
Hygiene has Committee Visitors 
appointed the State Charities 
Aid Association whe 
annually the State Com 
mittee Mental The 
reports, when assembled, 
mitted the Commissioner Mental 
Hygiene. This year professional 
and non-professional men and women, 
who represent the public, participated 
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this project giving freely their 
time make success. 

Educational work consists main- 
taining information service 
through personal consultation and cor- 
respondence. Individuals and agencies, 
often other states, makes use this 
service. 

The staff gives secures speakers 


for many talks and courses re- 
sponse specific requests. These 
represent varying interests such 


County Mental Hygiene Committees, 
Mothers’ Clubs, teachers’ groups. 
always, psychiatrists have generously 
cooperated meeting the demand for 
speakers. 

has been assembled. The 
been provide sound material pre- 
sented interesting and easily 
readable form. Constant revision 
the reading lists necessary keep 
abreast new material. There are 
five titles for the lists which give title, 
author, price and description: 


Better Understanding Children 

Teachers and School Children 

Mental Hygiene for the General 
Reader 

Understanding the Mentally and 
Defective 

Rehabilitation with Special Reference 


Slow Learning Children 
(Continued from page 46) 


below average understanding the 
meanings words, numbers, and other 


Neuro-Psychiatric Veterans 


These lists are available quan- 
tity for free distribution. 

Some which teachers the field 
special education might 


ticularly interested include: 


When Child Learns Slowly 

The Nervous Child School 

The Retarded Child Home 

What Has Mental Hygiene Offer 
Special Education 

Problems the Adolescence Ex- 
ceptional Children 

Child Guidance Clinic and the Com- 
munity 

Controlling Juvenile Delinquency 

When Children Ask about Sex 

Fundamental Needs the Child 

Adolescence and Secondary Educa- 
tion 

The Orthopaedic Teacher and Her 
Students’ Mental Health 

Crippled Children 

Teachers’ Problems with Gifted Chil- 
dren 

Problems 
Retarded Children 

The School and Mental Health 


with 


with Mentally 


Readers the Journal Excep- 
tional Children are cordially invited 
request any lists which they may 
interested. 


symbols; and that has difficulty 
the association ideas experi- 
ences. The need for meaningful drill 
and visual materials has been provided 


for. 
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PINTNER GENERAL ABILITY 
TEST, Non-Language Series, Inter- 
mediate Rudolf Pintner. World 
Book company, Yonkers-on-Hudson 
New York. Package 25, net 
$1.80. Specimen set, postpaid, 
cents. 


The Non-Language Series has been 
developed meet the need for group 
test general intellectual ability that 
measures mental functions independ- 
ently word knowledge and facility. 
Such test meets the frequent need 
for measuring the general ability 
those with language handicaps. 


There are other situations where 
test needed which stresses the space, 
perception, and abstract reasoning 
abilities measured the Non-Lan- 
guage Test. will value dis- 
covering pupils with special aptitude 
Its use would 
are 


for technical courses. 
desirable with students who 
planning are engaged various 
kinds shopwork, mechanical draw- 
requiring geometric 


ing, work 
reasoning. 

important purpose served the 
Non-Language Series supplement 
the Verbal Series giving more 
complete picture the mental ability 
those taking both tests. The paral- 
lel structure the tests facilitates 


their joint use, and such use strong- 


recommended 
stances permit. 
The Non-Language Intermediate 


Test, for grades consists six 
subtests made wholly material 
diagrammatic nature. The tests 
were carefully constructed and tried 
out controlled experiments. Eleven 
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separate communities and six differ-. 
ent states widely separated parts 
the country were included the 
standardization program. Standard 
scores and mental ages for the Non- 
Language Series can compared 
directly with those the Verba! 
Tests. Split-half reliability coefficients 
are .858 for Form and .89 for Form 


All the the 
multiple-choice type, and provision 
made for scoring means per- 
forated key. administering the 
test the normal classroom situation 


subtests are 


simple oral directions are used. Pan- 
tomime directions are provided for 
use when the test adminis- 
foreign-language- 
The working time 


tered deaf 
speaking children. 


minutes. 


EDUCATION TRAINING 
SCHOOLS FOR DELINQUENT 
YOUTH, Christine Ingram, Elise 
Martens and Katherine Cook, 
pp., 1945, Bulletin 1945, No. 
United States Office Education, 
Available from Government 
Printing Office, Washington, 
Paper, cents. 


Providing adequate education and 
treatment for delinquent youth pre- 
sents some the most critical prob- 
lems special education. Approx- 
imately 30,000 youth are the resi- 
dential schools the United States. 
Many our state residential schools 
were established nearly hundred 
Out-dated procedures and 
practices too prevalent 
many these schools. Every effort 
improve and modernize their pro- 
gram welcomed. 


years ago. 


Education Training Schools for 
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Delinquent Youth, recent publication 
the Office will wel- 
comed persons who are trying 
improve the educational program for 
delinquent youth. The publication 
two parts. The purpose part 
four-fold: (1) suggest funda- 
mental principles and objectives 
educational programs the training 
schools; (2) offer suggestions for 
vitalizing those programs scope 
and function; (3) suggest rela- 
and benefits derived 
from such relationships, with State de- 
partments education and other edu- 
cational agencies; and (4) suggest 
ways and means building better 
public relations. 


and other staff members 
training schools basis for studying 
their own problems and for developing 
desirable changes their educational 
programs. Accordingly, topics for dis- 
cussion are outlined, questions raised 
for consideration the study group, 
and references suggested guide in- 
dividual group reading. 


The bases for broad evaluation, dis- 
cussion, and 
tained the publication are derived 
from the observations and findings 
the visits made the Office 
Education, from contributions the 
committee appointed the National 
Association Training Schools, from 
data provided the Children’s Bu- 
reau the Department Labor, 
and from recent research studies. 


This practical publication which 
will helpful the many persons 


who are interested the education 
and welfare delinquent children. 


CAMPING FOR CRIPPLED CHIL- 
DREN, Henry Howett, editor, 120 
pp., 1945. National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, Ely- 
ria, Ohio. Cloth. $1.00. 


Camping facilities for children have 
increased materially recent years. 
Camping rapidly becoming 
tegral part the program youth 
training. Handicapped children are 
often not included the community 
camp program. Such children pre- 
sent many problems camp adminis- 
tration, and consequently, are often 
neglected. 


Camping for Crippled Children 
helpful publication which will aid 
camp programs for crippled children. 
The publication was prepared through 
the direction the National Society 
for Crippled Children. The committee 
which prepared the publication con- 
sisted Ernest Marx, chairman; 
Harry Howett, secretary; and Ger- 
trude Whitehead and 


Gembis. 


The chapters include such topics 
problems organization, personnel, 
campers, program, food, camp liability, 
records and recapitulation aims. 
Many sample forms such applica- 
tions, physician’s certificates, and per- 
mission blanks are reproduced. 
floor plan model cabin also pro- 
vided. This practical publication will 
very helpful persons interested 
camping for crippled children. 
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Brief Notes 


OHIO EXTENDS SPECIAL 
EDUCATION BILL 

Senate Bill providing for special 
education special instructional 
child study services required, has 
been passed the General Assembly 
and became law October 16th. 
connection with this legislation, $234,- 
000 was provided state aid for the 
implementation the law for the 


school year, 1945-1946. 


Distribution this money 
vided the law follows: 
ment shall made the basis 
teacher units. The law provides that 
the state’s distribution shall $750 
for each approved teaching unit 
slow learning children which 
case shall comprised less than 
pupils. 

further provides that the case 
circuit teacher serving more 
mentally physically handicapped 
pupils, the state’s participation shall 
$1,000. Such circuit teacher would 
work more than one school district 
and might serve mentally handicapped 
children might speech correc- 
tion and lip reading, with possibly 
many 100 150 pupils. 


The law designed open special 
education three general types 
handicapped children, viz., the slow 
learning, (those children general 
with Intelligence Quotients ranging 
from the low 70’s) speech handi- 
capped children, and hard hearing 
children. 


The law provides further for state 
aid the establishment and mainten- 
ance child study and adjustment 
through psychological and counseling 
services. For the coming year 
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any unit such service for handi- 
capped children who come under this 
law will given state aid the 
basis teacher unit. the child 
study unit serves one school district 
and the person employed devotes full 
time this service, the district 
receive $750 and the child study 
services extend full time for more 
than one district, possibly more 
than one county, 
city and county—state aid would 
$1,000 per year. 


For your slow children, 
special classes may established 
special educational services may 
given circuit teacher basis. For 
speech handicapped children those 
with hearing loss special class place- 
ment not advisable and service 
this field would always given 
the children without removing them 
from their regular school and placing 
them special class. Those hard 
hearing children needing special 
class placement would participate 
the subsidy for deaf and hard 
hearing children with which you are 
already familiar. 


learning 


—Reproduced from letter 
Superintendents Schools 


Director, Division Special 
Education. 


MAINE ENACTS SPECIAL EDUCATION 
LAW 


The last legislature Maine enact- 
law provide for the educa- 
tion handicapped children. ap- 
propriation $28,000 was made 
cover the cost for the first two years. 
created the state department 
and director appointed. 
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NORTH DAKOTA CHAPTER 


The North Dakota Chapter plan- 
ning extensive campaign for mem- 
bership during the year. They have 
set their goal the doubling their 
present membership. 


President Burgum, recent com- 
munication the Journal office, states 
that, “we consider the Journal our 
chief weapon combating ignorance, 
indifference, and prejudice regarding 
this minority group—the Exceptional 
Child.” 


COVER PHOTOGRAPH 


The photograph used the cover 
this issue was supplied Frank 
Beals, Assistant Superintendent 
Schools, Chicago, Illinois. 


WALLIN CONTINUES WITH 
STATE DELAWARE 

Dr. Wallin reached the 
retirement age the Wilmington, 
Delaware, school system the close 
the scholastic year June, but 
continues under the recently enacted 
State Retirement Act serve the 
time basis director Special Edu- 
cation and Mental Hygiene. 


DR. 


testimonial dinner March 
21, sponsored Wilmington special 
education teachers, was presented 
with leather-bound volume 117 
appreciation letters 
presidents, deans, and professors, pub- 
lic school superintendents, principals 
and teachers, clinic and research di- 
rectors, and others from states, 
Hawaii, and the District Colum- 
bia. was also presented with 
framed illuminated scroll painted 
Dr. Martin Jennings New York 


University. The national committee 


responsible for the unusual awards 
consisted Doctors Charles Skin- 
ner, Chairman, William Bagley, and 
Lloyd Yepsen. 


STUDEBAKER RECOMMENDS EXTEN- 
SION SPECIAL EDUCATION 
STAFF 
improve the service the United 
States Office Education proposed 
Commissioner John Studebaker 
his 1944 Annual Report, recom- 
mends considerable extension the 
staff for services exceptional chil- 
The Chief Exceptional Chil- 
dren and Youth included the 
Elementary Division addi- 
tion Assistant Chief, 
would have the following staff mem- 
bers: Specialist for Schools for So- 
cially Maladjusted, Assistant; Special- 
ist for Schools for Physically Handi- 


dren. 


and, 
the 


capped, Assistant for Speech and 
Hearing Handicapped, Assistant for 
Visual Specialist for 


Schools for Mentally Exceptional, As- 
sistant; Research Assistants; 
Field Service Consultants. 


ADJUSTMENT PROGRAM FOR 
CHILDREN 
the October issue the Jour- 
nal Mr. Oliver inquired about the ad- 
visability segregation exceptional 
children. would like describe 
modified program 
worked out Wisconsin Rapids. 


which 


Several years ago, suggestion 
and the recommendation the city 
superintendent, the oppportunity room 
for subnormal children was disbanded. 
The children were entered their 
neighborhood schools according 
their chronological age. 
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program, adjusted two school pro- 
grams. work one-half day each 
school, children reporting 
groups from study halls and regular- 
classrooms, some groups daily and 
others two three times week ac- 
cording their need for remedial and 


special help. 


The entire group range 
The group are all enrolled 6th, 7th 
8th grades the junior high school. 


order have effective pro- 
gram, attempt keep each group 
small possible, although oc- 
casionally have four five different 
groups working during the same hour. 
All pupils work according their 
ability, some working regular class- 
room assignments and later being dis- 
missed report regular class after 
they have had few months rem- 
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edial help, others remaining all year 
for help. 

believe our program helps more 
pupils and, result, perhaps more 
successful than the former segregation 
the opportunity room. 

Allie Marie Coon 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION MEETING 


The sixty-ninth annual meeting 
the American Association Mental 
Deficiency will held the Hotel 
Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, Novem- 
ber 28, 29, 30, and December 1945. 
The program, arranged, presents 
sections Institutional Administra- 
tion, Research, Psychiatry and Medi- 
cine the field mental defect, Psy- 
chology and Teacher Training. 

The presidential address will giv- 
Elwyn, Pennsylvania, the evening 
November 29. 


CHILDREN’S BUREAU PUBLICATIONS 


Single copies the Selected List Publications the Children’s Bureau may 
obtained request from the Children’s Bureau, Department Labor, Washington 
25, Display copies Bureau publications, pads forms for requesting single 
copies publications and posters are available free request for exhibit use meet- 


ings and conferences. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


MR. ARTHUR form- 
erly Supervising Director Special 
Education for the Detroit Public 
Schools, has been elevated the posi- 
tion Superintendent Schools. Mr. 
Dondineau has participated many 
the affairs the International 
Council Exceptional Children, and 
the Journal wishes extend congrat- 
ulations and best wishes him. 


MR. ‘WILLIAM CRUICKSHANK, 
who served Assistant Editor the 
Journal prior joining the United 
States armed forces, now Instructor 
Psychology with the American Uni- 
No. Schrivenham, 


versity Center 


England. 


MISS BERNICE RINGMAN, former- 
physiotherapist the Horace 
Rackham School Special Education, 
Michigan college has 
been awarded fellowship the Na- 


state normal 


tional Foundation for Infantile Par- 
alysis and studying the Leland 
Stanford University. 


Miss Sara Wright has been appoint- 
Ringman. 


ALYCE GARBER, Detroit critic 
and teacher special education, has 
accepted position Honolulu for the 
She will demon- 

Detroit 
dealing children 
with view these 
methods the Hawaiian schools. 


present school year. 

with handicapped 

introducing 


strate 


MISS ALICE METZNER, retired 
July first supervisor special 
cation the Detroit Public Schools. 
Miss Metzner past president the 
International Council and the Michi- 
gan Conference Exceptional Chil- 


dren. Miss Ann Engel has been ap- 
pointed supervisor succeed Miss 
Metzner. 


1945 MARCH DIMES CAMPAIGN NETS $16,589,874 


The American people contributed $16,589,874 the 1945 March Dimes. 

The 1945 donations, the highest the history the National Foundation, topped 
more than per cent the $10,973,491 collected 1944. 

Basil O’Connor, president the National Foundation, releasing the report, ex- 


plained that the total amount funds raised, per cent allocated national 
headquarters the National Foundation finance research into the care and preven- 
tion infantile paralysis and broad educational program which includes scholarships 
and fellowships, well maintain emergency epidemic fund aid County 
Chapters areas hard hit outbreaks the disease. 

The other half the March Dimes funds retained County Chapters 
carry year-’round services infantile victims the 3,070 counties the 
United States. 

Mr. O’Connor expressed the general public the National Foundation’s gratification 
“for this overwhelming evidence America’s determination wage relentless warfare 
against infantile paralysis until the disease has been wiped out.” 

also expressed deep appreciation for the united efforts the press, radio, motion 
picture and theatre industry, the sports world, labor groups and “the millions Ameri- 
cans all walks life whose magnificent support this cause has given the 
necessary ammunition carry the fight.” 
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JOHN TENNY SUCCEEDS LEE 
WAYNE 


John Tenny, 


A.M., has been ap- 
pointed Associate 
University 

ceed Dr. John 


Lee. Mr. Tenny will 
Wayne’s 
teacher training pro- 
will 


direct 


gram special education and 
have charge the Bureau Teacher 
Recommendations. 


Since 1928 Mr. Tenny has been prin- 
cipal the Harvey Lowry School, 
Michigan. 
houses the elementary school, junior 


Dearborn, 


high school, and department spe- 
cial education. About 250 handicapped 
children from Dearborn and adjacent 
communities were served the Lowry 
department. The department or- 
ganized cooperative plan, under 
which the special class attend classes 
with children normal whenever they 
could with safety and profit 
themselves. 


Mr. Tenny the president the 
Michigan Conference for Exceptional 
Children editor for 
Journal Exceptional Children. 
director the Michigan Society 
for Crippled Children and Chairman 
the Dearborn Crippled Children 
Committee. 


Mr. Tenny received his degree 
from Olivet College de- 
gree from the University Michigan. 
has pursued advanced graduate 
work Wayne and the University 
Michigan. 


DR. CHARLES WILSON DIRECT 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PROGRAM 


Wilson, 
M.D., head the De- 
partment the Education 
the Exceptional well 
Professor Health 
and Physical Education, 
Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. His un- 
dergraduate work was done Spring- 
field College and his medical studies 


Yale School Medicine. 


be 


For several years Dr. Wilson was 
director Health and Physical Edu- 
cation Evansville, Indiana, and for 
six years held similar position 
Connecticut. both cities 
his work included programs for iden- 
tifying handicapped pupils and 
ning programs meet their needs. 


Dr. Wilson 


with many efforts related the health 


has 
and health education children. 
was member the 1942 Yearbook 
Commission the American Asso- 
ciation School Administrators and 
for four years chairman the Joint 
Health Problems 
Education the Medical 


Association and the National Educa- 


Committee 
American 


tion Association. Last year Dr. Wil- 
son was appointed the National 


sentative the International Council 
for Exceptional Children. 


addition numerous articles 
various professional journals, Dr. Wil- 
education texts for elementary schools, 
the American Health Series, and Life 
and Health, senior high school health 
education text. 
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New Publications 


ANNUAL REPORT THE UNITED STATES OFFICE 


138 pp. 1944. Superintendent 
Documents, United States Printing Of- 
fice,Washington 25, Paper. cents. 


CLASSIFICATION READING DISABILITIES, Em- 


mett Betts, pp. 1945. Reprint from 
Visual Digest available from Reading 
Clinic, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pennsylvania. Paper. cents. 


y 


and Good, 496 pp., 1945. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., West 42nd Street, 
New York 18, New York, Cloth, $4.00. 

dictionary technical and professional 
terms the entire area education. 


ACTIVITIES FOR THE BLIND 


STATES AND CANADA, compiled 
Helga Lende, 150 pp., 1945, American 
Foundation for the Blind, Inc., West 
16th Street, New York 11, New York, $1.50. 

Sixth edition the directory activities 
for the blind the United States and 
Canada, including organizations for the 
classes. 

Gives the correct name and address and 
executive practically every agency for 
the blind the United States and Canada, 
and other pertinent information regarding 
such agencies. 


Steps Book Two, 
Thomas Durell, 1945, Charles 
Merrill Company, Inc., Paper. 

workbook designed provide real 
understanding arithmetic. 


ENDURANCE MEN, Monograph the 


Society for Research Child Develop- 
ment, Vol. Serial No. 40, No. 284 pp., 


1945, National Research Council, Washing- 
ton 25, C., Paper, $2.50. 

analysis endurance exercises and 
methods evaluating motor fitness. 


HELPING TEACHERS UNDERSTAND CHILDREN, Staff 


the Division Child Development and 
Teacher Personnel, Commission Teacher 
Education, American Council Education, 
468 pp., 1945, American Council Edu- 
cation, Washington, C., $3.50. 

The study described this volume was 
group classroom teachers 
principals one the systems public 
schools actively associated for some three 
years with the Commission Teacher 
Education. The object was improve 
their own understanding the girls and 
boys they were trying prepare for the 
life they would called upon lead 
intelligent citizens. 

The report organized follow 
these teachers step step they get 
deeper into their analysis over 
time and come adopt what may well 
turn out continuous process child 
study and contribution the literature 
group work. 


TRAINING Bus Drivers, Vocational Di- 


vision Bulletin No. 233, Trade and Indus- 
trial Series No. 61, Federal Security 
Agency, 162 pp., 1945, Superintendent 
Documents, Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, C., Paper, cents. 

General considerations relating 
training drivers and the operation 
driver training courses, and suggested in- 
structional program, prepared The 
American Automobile Association and The 
Trade and Industrial Education Service 
the Vocational Division the Office 
Education. 
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California 
Los Angeles Chapter 
San Diego Chapter 
Connecticut 
Bridgeport Special Class Teachers Association 
Teachers Association 
New Haven Chapter 
Delaware 
Chapte1 


Delaware 
District Columbia 
Columbian Chapter 
Washington Chapter 
Florida 
Miami Chapter 
Georgia 
Atlanta Chapter 
Illinois 
Chicago Special Class Teacher’s Club 
Chicago Suburban Chapter 
Illini Chapter 
Moline Chapter 
Peoria Chapter 
Rockford Chapter 
South Central Illinois Chapter 
Indiana 
Evansville Chapter 
Fort Wayne Chapter 
Indianapolis Chapter 
Terre Haute Chapter 
Davenport Chapter 
Iowa State Chapter 
Sioux City Chapter 
Waterloo Chapter 
Kentucky 
Chapter 
Special Education Teachers 


Louisville 
Louisville 
Louisiana 

New Orleans Chapter 
Maryland 
Chapter 
Michigan 
Battle Creek Chapter 
Jetroit Chapter 
Dowagiac Chapter 
Fordson Chapter 
Highland Park 
Jackson Special Education Club 
Kalamazoo Council for Exceptional Children 
Lansing Chapter 
Chapter 
Michigan School for the Deaf, Flint 
Michigan State Normal College Chapter, 
Ypsilanti 
Pontiac Chapter 
Southern Oakland County Chapter, 
Royal Oak and Ferndale 
Special Education Club, Flint 
Special Education Club, Grand Rapids 
Twin City Chapter, Benton Harbor and 
St. Joseph 
Wayne County Training School Chapter, 
Northville 


> 


saltimore 


Minnesota 
Duluth Special Class Club 
Faribault Chapter 
Minneapolis Chapter 


DIRECTORY 


Rochester 
St. Paul Special Class Teachers 
Winona Chapter 


Missouri 

Missouri Council for Exceptional Children 
Montana 

Butte Chapter 
Nebraska 


Omaha Chapter 
New Jersey 
Jersey City Chapter 
Newark Chapter 
New York 
Child Study Club, Rochester 
Florence Nightingale Chapter, Binghamton 
Geneseo Normal Chapter, Geneseo 
Jamestown Chapter 
Long Island Chapter 
Mohawk Chapter, Schenectady 
New York City Chapter No. 
New York City Chapter, No. III 
Teachers College Chapter, Columbia 
University, New York City 
Western New York Chapter, Buffalo 
Yonkers Chapter 
North 
Jamestown Chapter 
Valley City Chapter 
Ohio 


Dakota 


Cincinnati Chapter 
Cleveland Chapter 
Toledo Chapter 
Youngstown Chapter 
Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City Chapter 
Ontario 
Hamilton Chapter 
Toronto Special Class Teachers Association 
Oregon 
Portland Chapter 
Pennsylvania 
The Pennsylvania Conference for the 
Education Exceptional Children 
Saskatchewan 
Saskatoon Special Class Teachers 
Tennessee 
Tennessee Chapter 
Middle Tennessee District Chapter 
Texas 
Houston Chapter 
Washington 
Central Washington Chapter, Ellensburg 
Seattle Chapter 
Tacoma Chapter 
Wisconsin 
Delavan Chapter 
Fond Lac Chapter 
Fox River Valley Chapter 
Green Bay Chapter 
Janesville Chapter 
Madison Chapter 
Milwaukee Chapter 
Milwaukee State Teachers College Chapter 
Racine-Kenosha Chapter 
Wisconsin Chapter 


Wyoming Special Teachers Association 
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Send the names new officers 
the Business Manager they will in- 


a 


the Directory Chapter Offi- 


cers tO pe published inthe epruarvy issue. 


Netify the Business Manager any mem- 
ber your chapter fails receive 


Journal. 


Send your chapter news the Editor. 


| 
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